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Foreword 
Is that the bell of war I hear 
That rings and rings, and rings so clear? 
It threatens all I hold so dear, 
And deepens, strengthens all my fears 
Of people in a spiral down, 
To where they tell us will be found 
A greater gain of long-lost ground 
Toward peace, 
A word so profound, 
They cannot define it. 


orld-War II was the greatest of wars, and the most horrible of 

wars. It affected the lives of millions of people throughout 
the world. Those who participated in the war remember it vividly. 
Those who were too young to participate remember it vaguely. Most 
of the world’s population were born after the War, and have no 
personal recollection of it. However, the lives of all people, in each 
of these groups, have been deeply affected by that war. 


My wife, Suzy, and I were only eight years old when the war ended 
in 1945. We belong to the group with vague recollections. She 
recalls the war more acutely than I, because three of Suzy’s brothers, 
and three brothers-in-law, were in combat. Suzy’s brother Bob 
Hatcher, and her brothers-in-law, Jack Hawkins and Jack Ingle were 
in the U.S. Navy in the Pacific. Her brother, Ed, was a mechanic in 
the Air Force in England. Her brother-in-law, Joe Huskins, was in 
the U.S. Army, and received two purple hearts while fighting in 
Europe. Her brother, George Hatcher Jr., whose story follows, was on 
the crew of a B-17 bomber. On his fourth mission, (May 27, 1944), 
his plane was shot down over Germany; he was captured and held 
prisoner until the end of the war. 


Suzy remembers the daily concerns of her family, while her brothers 
and their friends were away at war. She recalls the agony of her 
parents when George was reported as missing in action, their joy 
when they learned he was alive, and their fear for his safety as a 
German prisoner-of-war. She remembers their tearful efforts in 
preparing care packages, which were sent through the American Red 
Cross, to be delivered by the Germans. The packages were limited to 
four pounds, one package per month — and their son was starving. 
Most of the packages were not delivered. 


Suzy recalls trying to hide each time she heard airplanes overhead — 
in fear that they belonged to the enemy. Her fears were unfounded. 
Her fears were less intense than those of children in Great Britain, 
who were bombed by the Germans, and also less intense than those 
of the children in Germany, late in the war, who were bombed by the 
United States and its Allies. 


These recollections, and those of hundreds of German, British, and 
American participants in that war, have been motivated by the 
efforts of one man — a German, who was born eight years after the 
end of World War II. 


Professor Klaus Zimmer, at the age of 17, was inspired by a Canadian 
missionary in 1971, and rededicated his life to Christ. He had long 
been interested in history, but as a result of the experience, he 
gained interest in the English-speaking world. In college, he 
majored in chemistry, but also studied the English language and 
literature. He now is a professor of English and chemistry at the 
Abendgymnasium, a junior college in Saarbruecken, Germany. 


Professor Zimmer's research began in 1995. During that year, services 
were held in many parts of the world to commemorate the 50" 
Anniversary of the end of World War II. An old photograph from a 
family album was published as a result of one such commemorative 
service. The photograph showed an American B-17, a “Flying 
Fortress,” on a hill in southwestern Germany, near the village where 
Klaus was reared. It appeared to have suffered little damage during 
a crash landing in April 1944. Klaus was intrigued by questions 
about the airfield from which the plane originated, the fate of the 
ten-man crew, and the reason for the crash-landing. 


He located and interviewed several villagers who witnessed the crash, 
compiled their accounts, and pieced together the events, as remem- 
bered by the villagers. With the help of friends who were also 
interested in this type of research, he was able to identify one 
American crewmember of the plane (Ed McKenzie, ball-turret gun- 
ner). With Ed McKenzie’s assistance, he identified and contacted all 
living U.S. veterans from the plane, then wrote a book about the 
incident. Klaus was also able to find the German pilot, ex-Lieuten- 
ant Hans Berger of Munich, who shot down the B-17. 


In May 1996, local residents, some of the American fliers, Hans 
Berger, as well as other Germans and French guests held a ceremony 
at the site of the crash-landing. The former enemies shook hands, 
reconciled differences, and initiated friendship. 
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And so began Klaus Zimmer’s research. His successful book 
prompted witnesses to contact Klaus about the destruction or crash 
landings of other American airplanes, and the capture or death of 
other American flyers. Klaus contacted the U.S. National Archives to 
obtain daily “Missing Aircrew Reports,” obtained the names of the 
crewmembers, and correlated the dates of the crashes with those 
remembered by the eyewitnesses. Klaus obtained a CD-ROM contain- 
ing addresses and phone numbers of residents in the United States. 
He contacted the U.S. veterans, encouraged them to write their 
personal stories, and correlated the stories with those of local 
residents. He has excavated sites, found the dog tags of some 
missing flyers, and notified their families of his discoveries. 


To date, Klaus Zimmer has identified about 500 crash sites in his 
small area of Germany. He has contacted or corresponded with 
hundreds of U.S. veterans. During the summer of 2000, Klaus and 
his family will make their fourth trip to the United States to meet 
and visit many of the U.S. veterans, with whom he has corresponded 
during his research. In addition, he has hosted many ex-servicemen 
during their visits to Germany. 


In correspondence with Klaus, I asked about the extent to which 
residual bitterness or hatred for the Germans affected his ability to 
communicate with the U.S. veterans. He wrote that some Americans 
responded to his inquiries with anger, a considerable number did not 
respond, but most were pleased to be contacted and are grateful for 
his efforts. 


Klaus’ father, grandfather, and uncle were American prisoners-of-war. 
Without medical attention, his father almost died from blood 
poisoning. His uncle was in the most notorious American prison 
camp (Bretzenheim), with little food, no shelter, and no medical 
service. He was handed over to the French to perform forced labor 
in a coal mine, but escaped while being transferred. Klaus’ mother 
grew up in air-raid shelters. Her grandparents lived with her family, 
and were killed when their home was destroyed during an American 
air raid. The survivors in Klaus’ family retained neither bitterness 
nor hatred toward Americans as a result of their suffering during the 
war. 


We sometimes tend to forget that in a war all of the opponents have 
enemies, and that many participants and civilians are mistreated. 


The story of George L. Hatcher, Jr. follows. It is one of the many 
inspired, in part, by the research of Klaus Zimmer. Although 
George’s memories remain sharp, the pain has been subdued with 


time. It is still a painful story, requiring tears and years before 
writing. It represents a recapitulation of war, a recollection of 
terror, a reclamation of peace, and a reconciliation of people. My 
thanks to George and Klaus. 


Travis H. Hughes 


My World War II Experiences 


George L. Hatcher, Jr. 
M” 27,1944, was a day that I will never forget. It began for me 
when we were awakened at three a.m. to get ready to go ona 
bombing mission — my fourth. 


I was the radio operator on a B-17 Bomber, known as the “Flying 
Fortress,” which we flew on combat missions out of Peterborough, 
England. We belonged to the 457" Bomb Group, 749 Bomb Squad- 
ron of the “Mighty Eighth" Air Force. We climbed aboard a covered GI 
truck bound for the mess hall, where we had a hearty breakfast of 
powdered eggs, toast, bacon, coffee, and gravy. Like most Americans, 
I had never been really hungry in my entire life. I didn’t know it at 
the time, but this was to be my last real meal for almost a year. 


After breakfast we climbed back aboard the truck and were taken to 
the briefing room near the airport, where we settled in for all our 
instructions concerning the day's mission. After we had prayer by 
three different chaplains — Protestant, Catholic, and Hebrew — a 
curtain was lifted from the briefing board to reveal a large map. A 
long red ribbon tacked to the map showed our target for the day — 
chemical plants and railroad-marshaling yards at Ludwigshafen — 
several hundred miles inside Germany. The date was ten days before 
“D” day, the invasion of France. 


My Responsibilities 

It was my responsibility to send and receive messages by interna- 
tional Morse code. The messages were encrypted, using a secret code 
that changed every twenty-four hours. So each day I was issued a 
“flimsy,” or very thin paper, laminated between sheets of a clear, 
highly flammable substance. In the event of danger of capture, I was 
to destroy the flimsy to prevent it from falling into enemy hands. 
Also, my radio equipment was fitted with a self-destruction device, a 
high-voltage override connected by two red, side-by-side push- 
buttons. By pushing both buttons at the same time, I could instantly 
destroy the radio equipment with a high-voltage surge. 


It was also my job to put out chaff in the event of anti-aircraft fire, 
or flak. The chaff was aluminum-foil strips, much like the “icicles” 
we used to decorate our Christmas trees. The purpose was to distort 
enemy radar. In case of attack by enemy fighter planes, it was also 
my job to fire the 50-caliber machine gun that was located just 
above. my head in the radio-control room. 


After the briefing, we were driven down the line of airplanes to our 
bomber, “The Delayed Lady.” I got out of the truck, carrying my 
parachute, flak jacket, and my GI shoes. I boarded the plane through 
an entryway located on the right waist side, and proceeded through 
the fuselage to my station. The radio room was just behind the bomb 
bay, with a door on each end, a sky window, and one small window 
located on each side, just behind the plane’s wings. Just beside my 
seat was a chute that I could release the chaff through. After I 
unloaded my parachute and other gear onto the floor beside the 
tuning units, I put on my parachute harness, then checked my radio 
equipment. 


We Set Out 


It was still dark and foggy, with rain falling steadily, as we taxied 
into position for takeoff. We were to be the second lead ship ina 
formation of seven hundred heavy bombers, flying at an altitude ^f 
27,000 feet, each carrying eleven 500-pound bombs. I opened the 
door to the bomb bay, where the bombs were all stacked neatly in 
their hangers. As I stared at the bombs, I wondered just what 
destruction they would cause. I hoped that they would destroy the 
chemical plant, and therefore shorten the war, saving many Ameri- 
can lives. Of course I knew that people might be killed by the 
bombs, and even though we didn’t start this war, this bothered me, 
and I was glad we were flying more than five miles above the target 
area, so I couldn't see anything on the ground. 


But right now I had a job to do. We got the signal to take off in 
thirty-second intervals, so we would be close to our positions in the 
formation. After takeoff, we began a series of wide circles, waiting 
for the rest of our group to find their respective positions in the 
formation. Then we climbed to 27,000 feet, flew across the English 
channel into German-occupied France, and headed for our target. 


We Are Hit 

It was just getting light enough to see. As we neared the coast, we 
began to encounter German flak. The black puffs of smoke could be 
seen most of the time during a mission, and sometimes they were 
very deadly, as they were today. I saw two fortresses go down soon 
after we reached the coast. The planes burst into flames and then I 
saw the white parachutes opening as the planes fell out of sight. As 
we approached the target, we were attacked by a large group of 
German fighter planes coming in from twelve o'clock high. They shot 
out all the plexiglass in our plane’s nose, wounding the navigator, 
who took three bullets in his chest and shoulder. The co-pilot 
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received 20-mm bullet wounds in his leg and arm. The fighter attack 
also shot out two of our four engines, disabled our oxygen system 
from the bomb bay forward, and severely damaged our hydraulic 
system and oil lines. This damage was critical. 


The bombardier dropped our bombs as soon as possible, because we 
couldn't carry the heavy load with only two engines. The right-waist 
gunner began filling oxygen bottles and passing them from the rear 
through the bomb bay to the five crew members in the front, 
working as fast as possible because a man can live for only three or 
four minutes without oxygen at that high altitude. 


I moved from my station to his position, manning the right waist 
gun so as to-better defend our ship. The fighters, ME-109’s, were still 
coming in relentlessly. Everyone was shooting back at them, and 
yelling the positions of the fighters over the interphone. The noise 
was deafening, and the excitement was intense. 


Left Behind 


Our formation, after dropping their bombs, turned and began the 
return flight back to England. But the loss of two engines caused us 
to lose speed, and the Delayed Lady was indeed delayed. So we 
began to fall behind, watching as the rest of the formation pulled 
away from us, leaving us to fend for ourselves. It was a lonely 
feeling. 


The pilot and co-pilot began an urgent discussion about whether we 
should try to go to Switzerland and get medical help for our 
wounded, or try to make it back to our base. We could probably have 
made it to Switzerland, but if we went there we would be interned 
for the duration of the war. So they decided to try to make it back 
to England. 


We all agreed to the choice, but we knew it was going to take a lot 
of luck and skill to make it back over five hundred miles, fighting 
constantly all the way. And we knew the odds were not in our favor, 
especially without our navigator, who was unconscious by now. 


As we set our course for England, we saw seven or eight German 
fighter planes approaching off to our left. We watched them attack 
another crippled B-17, watched as the crew of the lone bomber tried 
to fight them off, watched as the big plane finally began to nose 
down, now on fire. We counted eight parachutes opening, and I 
hoped the other two would also make it. 


The fighters now turned their attention to us, moving up on our left 
and making a pass at us. But we opened fire, were able to shoot 
some of them down, and the rest left and did not return. 


Our altitude at the beginning of our mission was 27,000 feet, or just 
over five miles. The high altitude was chosen to make it more 
difficult to hit us with artillery, but because we were now without 
oxygen, we would have to stay below 16,000 feet all the way back. 
Also, we had been only one target among a group of seven hundred 
planes. Now we were alone, and all the guns would be shooting at a 
single plane — us. 


Talk about being between a rock and a hard place. We knew this was 
our moment of truth, and it made me think of our motto in the Air 
Force: “The difficult we do immediately, the impossible will take a 
little longer.” 


Shot Down l 

We soon began to encounter some flak — not as much as before, but 
at this altitude, what there was would be more accurate. The pilot 
began a series of evasive turns to confuse the gunners, and I began 
putting out chaff. I soon noticed the flak was a couple of hundred 
yards behind us and low — the chaff was working. We kept this up 
for several minutes while the flak was getting heavier and heavier. 
We must have flown over the Saar Valley, where the German artillery 
was more concentrated. Soon our plane was bracketed (shells 
bursting on both sides), and we received two direct hits — in the 
right wing and bomb bay. 


The concussion turned the ship almost over, knocking me down. The 
shrapnel fragments came bursting through the plane’s side, and one 
piece hit me on the right side of my neck, causing much pain. When 
I woke up lying on the floor, the “bail-out” bell was ringing. I pulled 
myself to my feet and looked out the right window to see that the 
metal covering the wing had all been blown off, exposing the 
gasoline tanks — which were on fire. The flames were trailing several 
hundred feet, all the way back beyond the tail section. 


I quickly set the flimsy on fire, watching it burn as I pushed the two 
override buttons, instantly burning up the radio equipment. I was 
already wearing a parachute harness, so I fastened on my chest-type 
parachute, tied my GI shoes to my belt, and proceeded through the 
rear door back through the fuselage. The two waist gunners were 
looking out through the flames. The door was gone, as it had an 
emergency lock that when pulled lets the door just biow away. 
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Bailing Out 

We had never bailed out before, but I was surprised to see the two 
gunners standing, watching the flames without jumping. I was 
expecting the plane to explode at any second, so I wanted us to get 
out as quickly as we could. I helped them out with a friendly push, 
and bailed out right behind them. 


I pulled my rip-cord too soon, and the jerk felt as if it had almost 
broken my back. The strings broke on my GI shoes, which were lost. 
I counted nine parachutes and watched them fall, trying to get a 
bearing on which direction to go when I landed. 


As I began to fall, I couldn't help but notice how quiet it was — 
there wasn’t any noise at all. I looked at my watch—1:30 p.m. — 
almost eight hours since we had left England. 


As I descended, I couldn't see anything distinguishable on the 
ground, which was still too far away. There was no sensation of 
falling. I closed my eyes and thanked God for all the blessings he 
had given me. I was alive, but very tired, hungry, and weak. I hadn't 
eaten anything since about four o'clock that morning — more than 
nine hours ago. 


All of a sudden I looked down and the ground seemed to be coming 
up fast. Much faster than I had imagined. I just relaxed and didn't 
try to stiffen my legs. The electric shoes, little more than socks 
wired to warm our feet at altitude, were of little support for my feet 
and ankles. The landing was very hard, almost knocking the breath 
out of me, but I must have done it right, because I had no broken 
bones, and saw stars for only a few minutes. I landed on a small hill, 
with some small trees all around me. I didn’t have a compass, map, 
or anything, and no food. 


Capture 

I unbuckled my parachute harness and was getting ready to hide my 
parachute when I heard a very harsh voice, saying something ina 
language that I had never heard before, and of course couldn't 
understand. I turned toward the sound and saw three or four men in 
civilian clothes, and one of the men was pointing a rifle at me. That 
I could understand in any language, so I raised my arms in surrender, 
as I had no weapon. Three men came toward me out of a hole like a 
bomb crater, one still pointing the rifle at me, and one with out- 
stretched hand was saying “Pis-tol? Pis-tol?” I shook my head in a 
negative gesture. He then asked “On-glish?” Again I shook my head. 
He then said “Ah, Americano.” I nodded yes. They searched me, 
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taking my watch, dog-tags, and fountain pen. I had on my high 
school class ring, which I tried to conceal by putting my hand in my 
pocket and close against my body. I don’t think they saw it, because 
I kept my ring. 


My Welcome to Saarbrucken 

Two of the men took hold of my arms, one on each side, and pulled 
me down the hill while the other man was gouging me in the back 
with something sharp, probably a bayonet fixed on the end of a 
rifle. I could feel the blood trickling down my back. The men were in 
a hurry, and we soon came into the small town of Saarbrucken, 
which had streets paved with bricks. I was alone in the middle of the 
street with my captors, but other people lined the streets on both 
sides, yelling insults and shaking sticks and clubs at me. The only 
words that seemed familiar sounded like Swine and Luft Gangster. 


Walking the Gantlet 
As my captors led me up the street, I noticed one man standing just 
. ahead of me, spraddle-legged, with both hands on his hips, glaring 
at me with contempt. The guards were still holding both my arms 
and pushing me ahead, toward this man. As we got close to this 
man, I made an attempt to pull the two guards to the left so as to 
go around him, but they put on more resistance, pushing me 
straight forward. When I was within striking distance, he swung a 
haymaker at me with all his force. But I was expecting it, so I moved 
my head away and pulled the guards with me just enough to spoil 
his aim. He was a huge man, over six feet tall and weighing over two 
hundred pounds. His complexion was dark brown, almost black. He 
continued his assault, with me having a push-pull contest with my 
guards out in the middle of the street. They were trying to hold me 
still, but I wasn’t going to cooperate. After several minutes and a 
few glancing blows, the man finally called it quits and walked off, 
talking to himself. 


The sun was shining, and the temperature was close to ninety 
degrees. I had on my electric flying coveralls, with an electric cord 
dragging along behind me, and after the scuffle I was soaked with 
sweat. 


As we proceeded up the street, the people on both sides fell in 
behind us, still cursing me. I was getting a little concerned for my 
safety. 


After we had traveled about two or three blocks, we went up about a 
dozen concrete steps into a brick building like maybe the town hall, 
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where I was shoved into a room with the rest of the enlisted men 
from my crew — none of the commissioned officers were there. When 
I first entered the room, all of the prisoners were stripped stark 
naked, with all their clothes piled up on the floor, along with several 
parachutes. 


Our First Interrogation 

There was a big fat German officer trying to find out how many men 
were on the plane, and of course none of us could understand what 
he wanted. He would hold up one of the parachutes, and then hold 
up ten fingers. Then he would hold up nine fingers, and so on. But 
we just shook our heads. (We found out later that William Dee, our 
pilot, wasn’t captured until ten days later.) 


The fat officer was getting very angry with us, his face turning red 
as he screamed at us. He pulled a pistol out of his holster, cocked it, 
and stuck it in Steven Floyd’s face, shouting commands in German. 
Just at that moment there was a very loud “bang” outside in the 
street, and all the Germans rushed outside to see what was going on. 
After a few minutes they all came back, and we were directed to put 
our clothes back on and pick up the parachutes; then we were forced 
out the door. 


Larry Oberstein, our Jewish Navigator 

When we got out into the street, there was a flat-bed truck parked 
nearby, with our navigator, Larry Oberstein, lying on the ground 
beside it. He was picked up by three German guards and pitched up 
onto the truck. He was in critical condition, with bullet wounds and 
as he was lying there on the truck I saw that his throat had been cut 
from one ear to the other. He was turning blue, but was still alive, as 
I could hear him moaning. Since no one was making any effort to 
help him or take him to a hospital, I removed a large bandage that 
was secured to one of our parachute harnesses, which was put there 
for just such an emergency. When I attempted to put the bandage on 
him, one of the three guards who were in the truck began kicking 
me, cursing and hitting me with his rifle butt. He jerked the bandage 
off and threw it away. 


I was beginning to know first-hand just how cruel and merciless the 
Germans were. Larry Oberstein was Jewish, and carried the “H” for 
Hebrew on his dog-tags. He knew before we ever left the states what 
the Germans did to Jews, and we tried to convince him to change 
the dog-tags to some other religion, but he never would. 
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The driver started the truck and drove us about eight or ten miles up 
a gravel road to the top of a mountain, to an artillery battery with 
many anti-aircraft guns all concreted in place, with sandbags formed 
in a circle around each one. I believe this artillery battery was the 
one that shot us down. The guns were manned by the Hitler Youth, 
all between fourteen and eighteen years of age, and all dressed in 
khaki shorts and shirts. 


The Photograph 

When we arrived, one of the gunners came over and took our 
photograph. I have a copy of this photo in my possession, and am 
including it here. I also have a photo of the man who took it, thanks 
to. my new friend Klaus Zimmer, who lives in Saarbrucken, Germany, 
the place where I was shot down and captured. But that’s another 
story. 


Seated in the back of the 
truck, left to right, are: 
Tommy Treadwell, tail gunner; 
George Hatcher, radio operator 
& aerial gunner; William 
Jones, engineer & top-turret 
gunner; Stephen Floyd, 
aircraft armorer & right-waist 
gunner. Lying on the truck-bed 
floor is Larry Oberstein, 
navigator, who was still alive 
when the picture was made. In 
the right side of the truck, not 
visible in this picture, were 
Orvil Sterner, left-waist 
gunner; & Steve Sak, ball- 
turret gunner. 


After a celebration by the artillery gunners, we were driven back 
down the bumpy road and taken to a building that was in a field by 
itself. It was a low building, with no windows, with a black, rusty 
roof. We were forced into this building at gunpoint, the guards. — 
gouging us cruelly as we moved along. After we got out of the truck, 
I turned and looked back. Larry Oberstein was still lying motionless 
in the truck. 


Upon entering the building, we were forced down a steep slope, 
similar to a rough ladder. We had to back down on all fours. It was 
about fifteen or twenty feet to the bottom. The floor was dirt, with 
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a narrow hallway on both sides, with cells about every ten feet 
apart. This was a dungeon. The guards opened the doors, and I was 
pushed inside one of the cells and the door was slammed shut 
behind me. Above the door was an opening about ten inches high, 
with iron bars across. There wasn’t any light except the lantern 
carried hy the guard. The room was small, about six feet by eight 
feet, with a small wooden bench, a bucket for a toilet. There was a 
jar of water and two small pieces of black bread. No bed or anything 
else in the room. We were all put in separate cells to keep us apart 
until interrogation. 


Taking Stock 

When the guards left it was pitch dark. I felt around in the dark 
until I found the bench, which was only about two feet long. I sat 
down and, for the first time this day, tried to relax. But I had been 
through a tough day, and my mind was racing through all the things 
that had happened. I sat there in the dark and thanked God for my 
deliverance. I was thankful to be alive. I prayed for each member of 
my crew, especially Oberstein and the co-pilot, who were seriously 
wounded. The shrapnel wound on the right side of my neck was 
swollen and painful, but nothing serious. Mostly a burn, as the 
shrapnel was very hot. My back was painful when I tried to move, 
partly from the hard landing after my bailout, partly from where I 
was gouged by one of my captors. I could feel the dried blood 
around the wounds. My thoughts turned to home and my mother; I 
knew they would soon receive the dreadful telegram saying I was 
missing in action, and then sweat out the next one (which took four 
weeks), informing them that I was a prisoner of war. 


I was so tired and weak from lack of food that I was near exhaus- 
tion. It was now about nine o'clock in the evening, which meant 
that it had been more than eighteen hours since I had eaten or 
drunk anything. I felt around in the dark until I found the bread 
and water. I drank some water, which was warm and stale. I guess it 
had probably been sitting in this damp and stale dungeon for no 
telling how long. The black bread was hard and dry. It had a sour 
taste, but I knew that I had to eat some to stay alive. I couldn't 
afford to get sick. I could only choke down a few bites. I spent the 
night on the small wooden bench trying to sleep, but it was impos- 
sible to get comfortable. Besides, my thoughts were not letting me 
relax. I had no doubts that America would win the war, but it might 
take a long time. The Bible states that God will not put on us more 
than we can bear. As I thought about this passage of scripture, it 
gave me a feeling of relief and strength that stayed with me 
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throughout my captivity, and still remains with me today. I said to 
myself over and over out loud “I am strong and I will survive 
whatever troubles they put before me.” I never one time ever 
complained to any of my comrades, but tried to be as cheerful as I 
could. 


I have no idea how long I stayed in the dungeon, as I couldn't tell 
when it was day or when it was night. Finally the guards came and 
opened the doors and led us back up the ladder to the outside. The 
outside door was opened and when I walked out, the sun was 
shining bright — so bright that I could not see. 


The Interrogation Center 

The six of us, all of our gunners, were forced back on the truck and 
driven to Duolag Luft in Frankfort, which was an interrogation 
center for downed airmen. As we drove along, we couldn't help but 
notice the damage to all the buildings — the results of the bombing 
raids. The three guards didn’t like us to begin with, but when we 
happened to pass by a city with all the devastation, they cursed us 
and pointed their guns at us. I began trying to locate a building that 
wasn’t damaged. They were few and far between. The Air Force was 
doing its job well. When we got the Norton bomb sight, it was said 
our bombers could drop a bomb into a pickle barrel from five miles 
high. I was beginning to believe it. 


When we arrived at Duolag Luft, we were again put in solitary 
confinement and taken out to be questioned by the German intelli- 
gence. After several days, I was taken into the interrogation room. 
While I was waiting, there was an American officer with the rank of 
Lt. Colonel strutting around in an officer's uniform that was spot- 
less. His shoes shined like a polished apple. He was telling us that he 
had just finished being interrogated, and said he had filled out all 
the answers, because it was information that was given only to the 
International Red Cross, and advised us to do the same. I pegged him 
to be a phony, as I’m sure he was. 


Another German, dressed in a long-sleeved white shirt with a pretty 
red necktie, smiled and told me, “For you the war is over,” and 
offered me a cigarette, which I refused. 


He then handed me a questionnaire with about forty fill-in-the- 
blank questions. At the top of the paper in large black boldface type 
was “International Red Cross.” I looked very carefully at each 
question. On the top line was name, rank, and serial number. Then- 
they wanted the name of my commanding officer, where I took 
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training, the type of plane, names of my crew members, and many 
more such items of information. He smiled and handed me a very 
short lead pencil, which I used to fill out the first line — name, 
rank, and serial number. I handed the paper back to him, and he 
asked what was wrong. I said “That's all I’m allowed to give you.” 


He laughed and showed me the boldface type at the top of the page, 
and said “This is for the Red Cross. The sooner you fill it out, the 
sooner your folks will know you're still alive. They think you're 
dead.” I told him that was all I was going to fill out. He then 
pointed to a question down about the middle of the page, and told 
me to fill out that one. I was curious to see what it was. The ques- 
tions was, “What shot you down — flak, or fighters?” I handed it 
back to him again. He then ordered me to write “flak.” Again I 
refused. 


ver 


He stood up and said “I'm telling you to write ‘flak 


I then told him that if he wanted “flak” written down, to write it 
himself. He grabbed the questionnaire and said “Get out of here.” 
That was the last time I was ever questioned. 


Temporary Quarters 

I was escorted out a rear door and put in a fenced-in bullpen among 
some rough buildings. They had some bunks, with a small amount of 
straw and grass in the bottom. About fifteen or twenty POW’s were 
held there, and we were free to mill around and talk to each other. It 
was a good place for the Germans to infiltrate our group, so I didn’t 
talk to anyone other than my crew members. The food was bread and 
water, and sometimes a small portion of thin watery soup without 
any salt or seasoning. We were held in this place for three or four 
days, then one of the Germans came and escorted about ten or 
twelve of us out and took us to a Red Cross building, where we were 
each issued a cardboard suitcase with some toilet articles, razor, 
comb, a carton of cigarettes, a pair of socks, a towel and a washrag, 
and an olive-drab knit cap. The Catholic nuns then gave me a pair of 
blue wool pants, a blue work shirt with only two buttons up near 
the neck. The sleeves were much too long, and the shirttail reached 
well below my knees. I had been wearing the electric coveralls, 
gloves, and shoes for almost two weeks, and believe me they were 
hot and uncomfortable. I was glad to get rid of them. 


When I got to Stalag Luft #4, I cut the shirttail and sleeves off, 
sewed them together to make a pair of shorts that came in handy 
during the hot summer. They gave me a brown wool sweater and, 
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last but not least, a pair of black English shoes that served me well 
during the long miles when we were forced to march from one 
concentration camp to another. 


We Are Moved 


We were then taken to the train station, where we were to board the 
train to Stalag Luft #4, which was a permanent camp. We were 
escorted by two very old guards who wore very old, light-gray 
uniforms that were stained and dirty, that didn’t look like they had 
ever been cleaned. They each wore filthy hobnail boots that were 
covered with mud. Each carried an antique rifle, with a leather 
shoulder strap. The bayonets were carried in a leather sheath 
fastened to their belts. Each carried a satchel with a strap slung 
around their shoulders. They looked much too old to be guards, and 
their empty and hollow look caused me to feel a sort of pity for 
them. During the two-day trip, I never heard either of them utter 
one word. 


Before we boarded the train and as we waited we were joined by 
another small group of wounded American POW’s. One was burned 
very badly. All his hair was burned off, even his eyelashes. His eyes, 
nose, and lips were also burned off, leaving a small round hole for a 
mouth for him to breathe through. The sun was shining brightly, 
and it was a hot day. The man couldn't talk, but was making some 
grunting sounds. I could see that he was suffering terrible pain, as 
the hot sun dried his already blistered face. He was trying to tell us 
something. I bent over and asked him what he wanted, and after a 
few minutes I understood what he wanted. He was thirsty — he 
wanted water. I looked around and located an empty bottle. I picked 
up the bottle, filled it with water, and poured it very slowly into the 
small hole, trying not to touch his tender skin with the neck of the 
bottle. Most of the water missed the hole and just ran down his face. 
He nodded his head up and down. I guess he was trying to say 
“Thanks.” 


The Train 


A passenger train, pulled by a steam engine, rolled into the station. 
The locomotive was covered up with people. Even women and 
children were hanging on the front, sides, and even the tender. As it 
pulled past us, the coaches were standing-room-only. They must 
have just left one of the war zones. When the train finally stopped, 
they began climbing out the windows. They were receiving some of 
the horrors of war that Germany had been handing out to other 
countries. As they walked past our group, one man saw us being 
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guarded, and knew we were prisoners of war. He pulled out a large 
knife and tried to attack us. The guards had a hard time getting him 
to calm down. I thought about what the officer back at Gulag Luft 
had said, “For you the war is over,” and I thought no, it was a long 
way from being over. 


We finally boarded the passenger train and traveled all day. We were 
seated at the rear end of one of the coaches, close to the toilet and 
water fountain. We had not eaten anything since early morning, 
when we were given a very small portion of watery soup. The bread 
was sour and stale. The soup was without any substance, and didn’t 
have any salt or other seasoning. We were very weak and hungry. It 
had probably been about ten days now since we had been captured, 
that would make it about June 6, 1944 — the Normandy invasion, 
or “D” day. Maybe that’s why the excitement by all the crowds, and 
the quietness of our two guards. 


I finally tried to communicate with the guards. I said “Hungry. Food. 
Bread.” I opened my mouth and pretended to eat, moving an 
imaginary spoon up and down into my mouth. The other members of 
my crew were sitting there silent. I didn’t know what the guards 
would do when I asked for food. I thought the worst thing that can 
happen is that they would shoot me, and maybe that would be 
better than a slow death by starvation. I finally got them to under- 
stand. 


One of the guards opened his satchel and with filthy hands reached 
in and brought out a quart fruit-jar of jam, which we later named 
“Jerry berry jam.” It was made from some kind of berries, and had a 
lot of small seeds in it. He then pulled out a thin loaf of black bread. 
(We later learned the black bread was ten percent sawdust.) He used 
his bayonet to cut each of us one thin slice of bread, and with the 
same bayonet he spread a very thin layer of jam and handed it to us. 
He then fixed one for himself. I thanked him for the food, and the 
rest of the crew thanked me for speaking up. That was all the food 
we would get during the entire trip, and it meant a lot to us. I was 
just beginning to understand that the Germans would give us not 
enough food to live, and too much to die. 


Stalag Luft #4 

We rode in silence all that day, all night, and most of the next day. 
Sometime in the afternoon, we stopped and the guards stood up and 
motioned for us to follow. We got off and walked about a mile up a 
dirt road, until we came to the prison, Stalag Luft #4, where I would 
spend the next eight months. The prison was in the shape of a large 
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square, separated into four “lagers.” A double fence ran around the 
outside of the square and between lagers. Rolled razor-wire lay 
between the fences. There were eight guard towers — one on each 
corner, and one in the center of each side. Inside each lager there 
was a warning fence all the way around the lager, located about one 
hundred feet from the main fence, with signs warning us that 
anyone touching or crossing the fence would be shot. 


The buildings were made of rough wood, and the walls were thin. 
There were twenty buildings, ten on each side, built on stakes or 
poles about four feet high, to prevent tunneling. The buildings had a 
door on each end, a hallway running from one end to the other, with 
rooms on each side. The windows, one to each room, had wooden 
doors on the outside that were closed and locked at night and 
during any hostilities or just any time the Jerrys chose to close 
them. We were always confined to the buildings at night, and many 
German-shepherd dogs were turned loose to roam. There was an 
outdoor latrine made of rough unfinished lumber, with about sixty 
rough holes cut and used as toilets seats, and as time dragged on 
there was always someone sitting on them, or leaning their heads 
over puking into them. These latrines were sitting on top of a - 
concrete cesspool that was maintained by Russian POW’s. The 
Germans seemed never to have heard of toilet paper, as we never saw 
any. 


The Barracks 


Each barracks building had twelve rooms on each side of the aisle, 
with twenty-six men to each room. It was crowded, to say the least. 
There were approximately six-hundred men in each barracks, and 
about fifteen-thousand in each lager, making about sixty-thousand 
total for the camp. They were all members of our Air Force. The 
prison was new, as it was built in May 1944. I arrived there in June, 
among the first prisoners to be located there. I was the first member 
of the “Erwin nine,” a group from my home town. The fact that there 
were nine POW’s from Erwin, Tennessee in Stalag Luft #4 surprised 
some Krieggies from large cities, who said they were unable to find 
even one other person they knew. (Hilda Padgett has written a book 
about the Erwin nine.) ae 


Each room had enough bunk beds to accommodate twenty-six men. 
There weren't any mattresses on any of the bunks, and the wooden 
boards were very uncomfortable. Each room was furnished with a 
table and a few chairs, all made of rough lumber. We were each given 
a spoon, a tin plate, and a tin cup. Nothing else. We were given a 
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cup of hot liquid each morning. We called it Jerry coffee. but it 
didn’t have a coffee taste, and was slightly brown — almost clear. It 
was carried from the cook’s shack in a galvanized bucket. We were 
given one loaf of black bread every morning, to be shared by twenty- 
six men. That was one thin slice each, and most all of us put the 
bread in our pocket and pinched a small piece off from time to time 
during the day. I tried to save a morsel to eat just before bedtime. In 
the afternoon, about five o’clock, we were given a bowl of soup that 
I nicknamed the “green death.” It was lukewarm, greenish in color, 
mostly all water, with some chunks of kohlrabi, or large pithy 
turnips, and sometimes some stringy horsemeat, as usual without 
salt or other seasoning. It had a foul smell, and sometimes it had 
black bugs and worms floating on top. But it was eat this or starve. 
At first I tried eating it without looking too closely, but the only 
way that I could keep it down was to hold my breath and shut my 
eyes and drink it as fast as I could. Even then most of it came back 
up. We were kept on this starvation diet for about two months. 
During this time we were forced outside twice a day, lined up in 
columns of five, and counted. It sometimes took an hour and a half 
or two hours to complete the count. The afternoon count, when the 
hot summer sun was shining down on us, was the worst, and 
sometimes more than half of us would be passed out on the 

ground — we were so weak from starvation. 


Our Treatment and Its Effects 

The first few weeks took their toll on many young men, especially at 
night when we went to bed. T could hear them crying and sniffling. 
Some would scream and wake up everyone in the whole barracks. The 
hair of several had turned gray almost overnight. Some just had 
white spots of hair appear on their heads. Tom Treadwell became 
bald in a short time. He was my tail gunner. 


Finally after about three months we began to get food by way of the 
Red Cross food parcels. A parcel was about fourteen inches square by 
about six inches high, and contained enough food to feed one 
person for one week. But we never received a whole parcel. Most 
always, six men shared one parcel. Each parcel contained one tin of 
Spam or corned beef, one can of powdered milk (called klim, milk 
spelled backward), a tin of jelly, a pack of crackers, a box of dried 
fruit, a tin of margarine, a jar of instant coffee or tea, one “D” bar 
(chocolate), and a half-dozen packages of cigarettes. All of these 
items were punctured or sliced so we couldn't hoard them, because 
they would spoil in a day or two. All the cigarettes were cut in half. 
The packages of Old Golds had the whole back cut away, and I 
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wondered why only the Old Golds were cut this way. About a year 
later, after liberation at Camp Lucky Strike, I found an empty Old 
Gold package, turned it over and read the words “Freedom is our 
Heritage.” The Germans went to a lot of trouble just to keep us from 
reading that slogan. 


We were getting new prisoners every few days, and they would tell 
us the latest news about the war. We were allowed to write two 
postcards every month, but we couldn't tell about any conditions of 
our prison, as the Germans censored every word. We never received 
any mail or news from anyone. The camp was located near the Baltic 
Sea. All the trees and vegetation were cleared away several hundred 
feet from the prison on all four sides, so if anyone did succeed in 
getting past the fences, the person would be in full view of the 
guards. 


Guards and Dogs 

Some of the guards were cruel. One was a huge man who was about 
seven feet tall and who weighed more than three hundred pounds. 
We called him “Big Stoop,” after a comic-book character of the time. 
He wore a wide black belt around his waist, and carried a long 
nightstick with leather straps fastened to one end. He got his jollies 
by striking helpless Krieggies, which is what the Germans called us 
POW's. Just after we were finally liberated, the twenty-ninth of 
April, Big Stoop was found lying face down in the Vorlager (a sort of 
lobby or entranceway), with a pick stuck through his head. 


Some of the guards traveled in small groups of four or five, leading 
huge, mean German-Shepherd dogs. One night as I was sitting in a 
chair, the door was shoved open without warning, and before I knew 
what was happening one of these dogs made a lunge at me. I 
grabbed the chair as I fell backward, trying to keep the chair 
between me and the dog, but the dog knocked the chair out of my 
grasp. I grabbed the dog's left front foot with both hands.and 
squeezed as hard as I could. The fight went out of the dog immedi- 
ately, and he began crying and urinating all over the floor. The 
guards then got hold of the leash and pulled the dog off me. 


I had been raised with my own hunting dogs, and had learned early 
about just how tender a dog's feet are. The kids in my family had a 
Boston bulldog, named Smoky because of his color. Like most 
bulldogs, he was always ready to fight, and could whip almost any 
dog around. Almost. The exception was a very small screw-tail 
bulldog, only about one-third the size of Smoky, that lived in a 
house we had to pass on our way to school. If the dog saw us pass 
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with Smoky, it would run out of the yard, and the fight was on. The 
little screw-tail would always run under Smoky and grab one of his 
feet in its mouth, and believe me that took the fight out of him. He 
would whine and cry and urinate all over the street. Then he would 
walk on three legs the rest of the way. I examined Smoky’s game 
foot after one fight, and could see teeth marks. If you don’t believe 
this little story, try it on any sized dog. But don't squeeze too hard. 
TU guarantee he can't bite you, even if he tries. 


Killing Without Motive 

One day a guard on the outside of the fence raised his rifle and shot 
and killed a POW without any reason. Several Krieggies told the 
guard off. In a few minutes a garrison of guards came inside and 
demanded to know who said that. None of us said anything. The 
Germans then said for that, fifty men will be shot. We all left the 
yard and went inside the barracks, and nothing more was done. 


Another time one Krieggie threw a ball and it rolled under the 
warning rail. He motioned to the guard in the tower for permission 
to go and retrieve the ball. The guard smiled and nodded his head. 
But when the man crossed the railing, the guard opened fire. The 
Krieggie fell back across the railing, unhurt but badly scared. 


Daily Exercise, an Electrocution 

When we started receiving Red Cross parcels, I began to walk around 
the compound every day. It wasn’t easy to get out while we were so 
weak and hungry. But I felt certain that the day would come when 
we would be forced to walk across Germany, and it did. 


One day a guard climbed a utility pole to work on the electric 
wiring. Evidently he didn’t know what he was doing, because he was 
electrocuted, and hung up on top of the pole several hours before 
they could get him down. The guards all got mad at us, began 
shooting and yelling at us, forcing us back inside the barracks and 
locking the doors and windows, keeping us there until the next day. 


Friends Arrive 

One hot sunny day in early August, I was walking around the 
compound when I: began hearing a huge crowd of Krieggies coming 
up the dirt road. I stopped and watched as they came into view. They 
were chained together, force to run, beaten with clubs and gouged 
in their backs, and the guards were setting the dogs on them. Two of 
this group, Clyde Tinker and Allen Alford, were members of the 
Erwin nine. I later learned they were leaving the prison camp called 
Hydlecrew, and were put in the bottom or hull of a ship to cross the 
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Baltic Sea. Before they left Hydlecrew, the Germans asked them to 
promise not to try to escape, saying they'd be allowed to keep their 
belts and shoes if they did so. But they all refused. 


Cesspools 

- Each lager had an outdoor toilet located near the center. The toilet 
waste collected in a cesspool. When the cesspools needed to be 
cleaned out, they brought in a large tub or barrel with wooden 
staves, pulled by a pair of oxen, with two or three Russian POW’s 
with buckets and ropes. Some of them would climb down into the 
cesspool and fill the buckets, while the others would pull the 
buckets up with the rope, and pour the waste into a vat. It was a 
filthy job, and sometimes when we caught the guards not looking, 
we would give the workers who had to do it a cake of soap. 


This system was too slow to keep the cesspools from overflowing, so 
one day they brought in a big metal tank with a long, four-inch- 
diameter flexible hose attached to one end, pulled by the two oxen. 
We were all curious as to what it was and how it worked. There was a 
seat along the front where the two Germans rode while the Russian 
POW’s walked along. They put the long black hose in the cesspool 
and began moving a long lever back and forth, stopping every once 
in a while. There were some gauges that they looked at and then 
they would go back to moving the lever back and forth. Finally after 
about two hours, the German struck a match to something and there 
was an explosion inside the tank and it created a vacuum, pulling 
the waste into the tank. We called this contraption the “honey 
wagon.” The Germans always took it outside the camp and dumped it 
nearby, and always downwind from us. 


Another Friend Arrives 

One day someone came in my barracks asking for George Hatcher to 
come out to the fence. I went out and it was Dick Franklin, who 
made the ninth POW from Erwin. 


There were many crippled and wounded men in our camp, men who 
should have been in the hospital, but they were treated sometimes 
cruelly, and without mercy. There was a cemetery nearby, and many 
POW’s were carried up there and buried. The prison was full to 
capacity, but sometimes newly captured men were brought in. This 
was the only source of news we had. We were told that the invasion 
had begun, and the new prisoners predicted the war would be over 
soon. They told us we would be home for Christmas. That was great 
news. But the days dragged by. Summer slowly moved into fall and 
winter. We began to feel the cold wind and snow. The wild geese 
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began flying over all day and night, as we could hear them honking. 
One day I watched a great flock. They began flying in circles, getting 
higher. Most of them were gray, but some were white. Finally, after 
they got so high, we could only see the white ones. 


We were later told that the winter of 1944-45 was the coldest ever 
recorded, and I believe it. Just a few days before Christmas, they 
began bringing in many newly captured prisoners, with disappoint- 
ing news. The Germans had started an offensive and were driving the 
allies back, capturing many men. For several days the new prisoners 
streamed into the camp, with more and more bad news. Morale was 
low, everyone was sad. I thought of a song that was written by an 
American private who was captured in World War One. It was sung by 
my mother. I guess that’s where I learned the words. The song was 
sung to the tune of “Jesus Loves the Little Children, all the Children 
of the World.” The words of the song were: 


“Tramp, tramp, tramp the boys are marching, cheer up comrades, 
they will come and beneath the starry flag we will breathe the air 
again in the free land of our own beloved home. 


In my prison cell I sat thinking, mother dear, of you in our bright 
and happy home so far away, and the tears they fill my eyes in spite 
of all that I can do, but I try to cheer my comrades, and be gay.” 


Memories of Home 

I thought of my home, mother, father, and each of my brothers and 
sisters. I closed my eyes and said a prayer and named each one, and 
asked God to watch over them until we might meet again. There were 
eleven of us children, and my mother insisted that we say our 
prayers every night when we went to bed. I don't think I have ever 
failed to do this in all the days of my life. 


Christmas 

Finally Christmas came, and the weather was extremely cold. The 
wind was blowing through the thin walls. We had to trot through 
the snow to the outhouse, which was about five hundred feet away. 
There were no doors or windows, and certainly no heat. We had a 
very small coal stove in each room, and we were rationed the coal, 
which had been compressed into briquettes, and after it was burned 
it left sand instead of ashes. The Germans said they didn’t have any 
stovepipes, so we fashioned them from empty “klim” cans. They were 
not made to fit together, so we had to be careful not to touch them. 
They were crooked, and looked pretty comical, but they served the 
purpose. Christmas eve we were given some Red Cross parcels. So we 
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could celebrate Christmas a little better. We sang carols and talked of 
better times gone by. It was a Christmas that I will never forget. I 
was learning the true meaning of freedom and thinking of all the 
seemingly small things that I had always taken for granted. But I 
vowed never again to do that. Nothing on the face of this earth is so 
precious as freedom, and no one can ever really appreciate it until 
they have lost it. 


January was a cold and miserable time. The wind and blue snow blew 
all the time. One morning about the first week of February, after the 
Germans had the usual head-count, they informed us to pack 
everything we had, and be ready to leave camp at once. The snow 
was falling, and was already two feet deep on the ground. The wind 
was blowing very hard. We were given some food from Red Cross 
parcels, and marched four abreast down the same dirt road that we 
had used eight months earlier. 


Winter’s March 

We had several Kriegges who were crippled and sick, and the going 
was slow and painful. We helped each other, and sometimes it was 
difficult to keep our directions straight. We found out later that the 
Russians had broken across the Baltic Sea, and we could hear the 
guns and bombs exploding in the far-off distance. We finally arrived 
at the railroad, and were forced into “40 X 8” boxcars. That means 
the maximum capacity is forty men or eight horses. But the Germans 
put seventy men in each car, and there wasn't enough room for 
everyone to lie down. When we got into the cars, our feet and pant- 
legs were wet and frozen from the deep snow during the walk from 
Stalag Luft #4. The boxcars were without heat, and there was 
nothing except the hard wooden floor to sit on. No straw or any- 
thing. We had one galvanized bucket for a toilet, and worst of all, no 
water. The doors were closed and locked. We knew from experience 
that trains were one of the priority targets for fighter planes 
returning from escort missions, and I didn't see any markings 
anyplace on the train to show it carried prisoners of war. 


Life in the Boxcars 

The next ten to thirteen days were to be the worst time of my entire 
POW experience. I lost track of how many days we were on the train, 
but some said thirteen, some said ten. It seemed like an eternity. 
The train started off with a jerk, and the jerks and jolts caused much 
misery sitting on the hard wooden floor during the entire trip. The 
train traveled all that day and all night, stopping every once ina 
while. Sometimes for a few minutes, and sometimes longer. 
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We ate some food from the parcels, but we didn’t have anything to 
drink. We traveled all the next day, and still no water. We began 
yelling for “drinkvasser,” but no one seemed to hear. People were 
getting sick in alarming numbers. We yelled “Ein Mann kronk,” 
meaning one man sick, but to no avail. My throat was dry and 
cracked, and my tongue was swelled up. It was dry and hard. I shook 
my head, and I could feel my tongue rattle like a block of wood. 


We stopped in a city and we could hear vehicles and people moving 
around outside. We heard air-raid sirens, and knew what to expect. 
Finally we could hear bombers overhead, and the artillery guns 
began firing. After while we heard the bombs hit the ground, and we 
could feel the earth shake. But no damage was done to the train. 
Finally we heard the all-clear sirens that told us it was over for now. 


Finally the guards came around and opened the door and had one 
bucket of water and only one dipper with a short handle. We each 
drank one cup. It was hard for me to swallow, but I got it down. 
There were three or four men who were carried off, looking stiff, and 
I presumed they were dead. After everyone had a drink, we were 
again locked in the car and the train continued its journey, and 
again we were denied water for another day or more. 


In another town, we were again left to the mercy of the bombers. We 
felt the bombs shake the earth, but again no damage was done to 
our train or any of us. Some of the POW’s had a knife to use for 
slicing bread, and they were using the knife to whittle a crack in the 
wall of the boxcar so as to see out. Evidently the guards noticed 
this, because an English-speaking German came around and said 
“We've noticed that some of these cars have fresh-cut holes in the 
sides. If we find any more of these holes, fifty men will be shot.” 


Stalag Luft #13-B 


The trip continued for several more days under the same conditions, 
and each time the guards opened the doors, they had to carry some 
Krieggies away. Sometimes when the doors were opened, we would 
be staring into the barrel of a machine-gun mounted on wheels. We 
finally stopped, and were informed that we had arrived at our 
destination, which turned out to be Stalag Luft #13-B, at 
Nuremberg. 


It was about one mile from the railroad to the prison camp. The 
camp was old, and the buildings had been painted light brown a long 
time ago. Most of the paint had peeled and fallen off. The floors in 
the barracks were dirty, and there were numerous rat holes. In every 
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room the bunks were triple-deck, with old mildewed straw in the 
bottom of each one. Not enough to cushion us, but enough to 
harbor and breed body-lice, head-lice, and fleas. We found this out 
too late, but even if we had known of the infestation, there would 
have been nothing we could have done. 


There were no facilities to take a bath, but enough water to drink. 
The place was very crowded, and we soon found out there wasn’t any 
shelter against air-raids. We could see the city and railroad located 
about one mile west, and there were always American planes in the 
sky, and the locomotives were always a prime target, as I witnessed 
many times during the next six weeks. 


I talked to a group of American privates, who told me that the 
Americans bombed the city of Nuremberg about six weeks earlier, 
knocking out all electricity to the city. They said that same night 
the British came over, and without any electricity the Germans 
couldn't sound the air-raid alarms, and many Germans were killed in 
their beds. The allies ruled the skies, as we could see them flying 
around most all the time. The Americans bombed Nuremberg every 
day, and the British every single night that we were there. 


The buildings inside the camp had a big Red Cross painted on each 
one of them to let everyone know that it was a protected area. But 
any damaged bombers would drop their bombs immediately when 
hit, without time to consider what was below. The Germans had 
many, many heavy artillery guns right up against the fences all the 
way around the camp, and huge search lights. Placing them so close 
almost guaranteed they couldn't be attacked without damaging the 
camp. When all these guns were firing, it shook the earth, and the 
noise was almost unbearable. This happened the very first night we 
were there, and every day after that. 


We had no safe place to go, so after the first night we all started 
digging trenches, using anything we could find — boards, tin cans, 
or anything else available. We finally had trenches dug about five 
feet deep, and when the air-raid sirens began, we all got boards (off 
the barracks or anywhere else we could find them), and spent the 
night standing up in the trenches holding a board over our heads to 
protect us from the flak. 


Evacuation 

After five or six weeks of this I got to the place where I dreaded to 
see night come. This lasted until about the second week of April. 
One morning about the middle of April, right after head-count, we 
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were instructed to pack everything we had and get ready to evacuate 
the camp at once. We could hear the big guns off in the distance, 
and knew something big was going on. We found out later that 
General George Patton’s Third Army had crossed the Rhine River. 


We were told by the Germans that we would be leaving on foot, and 
they asked us to agree to the offer of allowing us to disperse during 
an air raid if we would promise to return to the group after it was 
over, and of course we agreed, as that also allowed the guards to 
take cover, and as we found out later this was an agreement that 
saved many lives. We lined up four abreast, with about fifteen 
hundred Krieggies, including two American full colonels who had 
also been shot down. 


We were under the leadership of a German captain, whose name was 
Wolf. We learned that he had lived and been educated in America — 
somewhere near Philadelphia. He came back to Germany for a 
vacation, and when the war started was put in the army. We left 
Nuremberg about eight o'clock in the morning, and started marching 
up the highway. I was kind of jittery, as I was sure some low-flying 
American fighter planes were sure to see us walking along in 
formation, and might mistake us for enemy troops. 


The Strafing Attack 

About four hours out of Nuremberg, I began hearing the sharp 
sound of airplanes somewhere overhead. I had learned to tell the 
difference by the sound. The German planes had an uneven clacking 
sound, but all American planes had a sharp, high-pitched hum. 
These planes were definitely American, and finally I spotted seven P- 
4's breaking formation and heading our way. I yelled “Disperse!” and 
ran out of the road and through the trees. I wanted to get as far 
away from the highway as I could, and as quickly as possible, 
because these fighters carry eight fifty-caliber machine guns in their 
wings, and could strafe a strip more than two-hundred yards wide, or 
more than one hundred yards on each side of the road. 


As I ran, I was looking for a hole to get into, or a large log or tree to 
hide behind, but all the trees were white pines, about four or five 
feet tall, all planted in rows. Finally I stopped and fell flat on the 
ground, trying to catch my breath after the hard sprinting. 


The shooting and strafing were over almost as quickly as they had 
begun, but I was afraid the planes might try again, so I waited until 
I began hearing yelling from the road. When I returned to the group, 
I was relieved to learn that no one had been seriously hurt. There 
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was a large open field beside the road, and our two POW colonels 
asked anyone who had any white cloth — clothing, towels, any- 
thing — to bring it into the open so it could be seen by our aircraft. 
They placed the white clothing on the ground to form “AAFPOW” in 
large letters. We all sat down and waited for some American airplanes 
to show up. The weather was clear, the sun was shining, and the 
visibility was unlimited. 


Our Private Air Show 


We didn’t have to wait very long until a group of five or six P-51 
Mustangs came over. We watched them fly over us and keep on 
heading north without making any effort to break formation or show 
any sign that they had seen us. We frantically waved anything white 
we had, trying to get their attention, but to no avail. But evidently 
they already knew about us, and were trying to locate us. Because in 
a few minutes they came back and spotted us. They wagged their 
wings and for several minutes they put on an air-show like I had 
never seen before. And what a relief it was, for we knew that all 
American air-combat crews were interrogated as soon as they 
returned to their bases, and we knew they would report having seen 
us, and our location. So we wouldn't have to worry about being 
strafed again. 


Another Day’s March 

We all lined up again, and started marching with about thirty old 
men as guards. Some were riding bicycles, and others were on foot. 
They all wore hobnailed boots, which made a loud metallic sound 
every time their feet struck the ground. We marched all day, and 
when it was almost dark, we were herded off the road and into a 
patch of woods 2nd trees, where we were to spend the night lying on 
the cold, wet ground, without any shelter. We had a meager supply 
of German black bread and some food from Red Cross parcels, which 
we ate sparingly. A German guard spotted my 1940 class ring, and I 
traded it for some black bread. 


Delaying Tactics 

We could still hear the big American guns, even after traveling 
thirty-five kilometers. We were hoping they would catch up to us 
before we reached our destination. The two American colonels 
quietly passed these words to all of us. “In the morning, when the 
guards come around to roust us out, we are to take as much time as 
possible and delay our movement, in the hope that the American 
Army will catch up to us. But if the guards take any drastic action, 
we are to do what they order us to do.” 
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Fifteen hundred prisoners now covered a large area. With only about 
thirty guards to control us, plus the fact that the American Third 
Army was coming, that must have caused them some anxiety. The 
next morning before daybreak, the guards came by, prodding us and 
saying Roust, Roust — “Get up.” We stood up and pretended to pick 
up our food, but as soon as they moved to the next group, we lay 
back down. When they came back, we all did the same thing again. 
We continued this action until the sun was high in the sky, and 
finally the guards began yelling commands at us. But the commands 
were given in German, so we just stood there making motions that 
we didn’t understand. 


Captain Wolf Offers a Deal 


Our plan worked, and after a while the guards simply left us, and 
walked on down the road, leaving the German officer, Captain Wolf, 
solely in charge of us. He called us all together and told us that we 
were free to go, as he didn’t have anyone to help him. He said that 
within about ten days or two weeks, he would be our prisoner. He 
also said that if we chose to stay with him, he would protect us from 
the storm troopers. 


It sounded good to be free to go wherever we pleased, but there was 
still a war going on behind us, and I had been through too much 
suffering and misery to make a mistake by trying to get through the 
German lines. So most of us decided to stay with Captain Wolf. We 
all came out of the woods and continued our journey along the 
highway, only we were no longer marching in formation. The long 
march of the day before left many of our group sick, crippled, and 
starved, some unable to walk. As we soon found out, we had a huge 
mountain ahead of us. Stephen Floyd, my right-waist gunner, had 
blisters on every toe, and was in great pain trying to walk. I took a 
needle from a sewing kit and pierced the blisters, then helped him 
along for the next two weeks. 


Our “White Angels” 

A few days later, some Red Cross trucks came by. They were painted 
white, with big red crosses painted on top and all four sides. And 
they were loaded with Red Cross food parcels. They stopped and 
asked Captain Wolf where we would stop for the night, so they would 
know where to unload the truck. After unloading the supplies, they 
would return to our group and transport the wounded and crippled 
to the place where we were to spend the night. They continued this 
practice for the rest of the journey, and each night they would 
return to Switzerland for more parcels. We called them “White 
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Angels.” One day we were informed that President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt had died. We stood at attention while someone went up on 
the hill and sounded taps on a bugle. We finally came to a large 
farm, located on top of the mountain. I noticed a huge crucifix, 
about fifteen feet high, mounted beside the gate. We stayed in the 
barns for three days and nights, over the protest of Captain Wolf. As 
time passed, I was helping Stephen Floyd walk, and his feet were 
getting worse, and he kept asking me to stop, but I was afraid if we 
did some SS troops might come by and shoot us. We finally came to 
a small town on the Danube River. As we were crossing the bridge, I 
noticed that six five-hundred-pound bombs were positioned on the 
bridge, two on each end and two in the center, all wired and ready to 
be set off. The Germans on the far side of the river were yelling and 
waving their arms for us to “Mach Snell” — make haste, hurry. I was 
scared that they would blow it up before we got across, but we 
finally made it, and caught up with our group. 


Stalag Luft #7-A 

We arrived at Stalag Luft #7-A at Mooseburg, about eighteen 
kilometers from Munich. We had been marching for three or four 
weeks. We were forced inside, and put in a large tent with straw on 
the dirt floor, with about two hundred other prisoners. 


We had been there about four or five days, and the Germans were 
giving us a head-count twice a day. We had been hearing the guns 
from the Third Army coming toward us ever since we left Nuremberg. 
We were forced out for the morning head count about nine o'clock 
on April 29, 1945. I noticed how quiet it was, and wondered what 
was happening. There was no sound of the big guns that we had 
heard almost continuously for three or four weeks. After the head 
count, I returned to my place in the tent. I opened the flap of the 
tent to see some young guards cursing and aiming their guns at us. 
They looked stupid enough to shoot us, so I closed the flap and 
came back inside. At that moment I heard the sound of an airplane, 
seeming very low. I opened the flap again and looked up to see a 
small, single-engine Piper Cub, with the biggest white star on its 
side I had ever seen. It was an artillery spotter. I then glanced 
toward the road and saw American tanks coming. Then all at once 
there was rifle and small-arms fire. 


Liberation at Last 

We were being liberated. I flattened myself against the ground and 
listened as the bullets passed overhead. The Stars and Stripes, the 
Ameritan newspaper, said there were one hurdred and twenty-seven 
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thousand allied prisoners of war liberated this day at Mooseburg. It 
was about three weeks before I was allowed to leave the camp, due 
to shortage of transportation. 


We were lined up and marched out of camp into a nearby open field, 
and told to remove all our clothing and shoes, and throw them in 
one big pile. Gasoline was poured on the pile, and it was set afire, 


Next we were sprayed with a white powder to kill the lice that had 
so long tormented us. We were given new khaki uniforms, which we 
wore until the next day, and again we were deloused and all our 
clothes were again burned. This happened three times. After the 
third time we were given a bath. This was the first shower I had 
taken since I was captured, almost a year earlier. We were given an 
interview by some medics, and weighed for the first time. I topped 
the scales at one-hundred thirty-four pounds — I had lost thirty-five 
pounds. 


My First Real Meal 


They set up an outside kitchen, gave me a mess kit, and I started 
through the chow line. This was the answer to a year's worth of my 
prayers. I saw white bread stacked high. It was all I could do to keep 
from filling my pockets full. I took two large slices, mashed pota- 
toes, gravy, peas, fried chicken. For dessert, a big piece of apple pie, 
with whipped cream on top. 


I was still with all six members of my bomber crew, so we went to an 
outside table, sat down and started to eat our first real meal in 
almost a year. After three or four small bites, I discovered that my 
stomach had shrunk. I was so full I couldn't eat any of the other 
food. I just couldn't believe it was possible for me not to be able to 
eat any more than that. 


Reunion With Our Pilot 


We left the mess hall and started up the hill to our tent, when one 
of my crew members turned around and yelled “Here comes Dee.” He 
was our pilot, and I could hardly recognize him because he had lost 
so much weight. He was six feet tall, and had weighed about two 
hundred and twenty pounds before. But now he looked as though he 
would weigh only a hundred pounds or so. We all grabbed him and 
gave him a big hug. Then we all walked to his tent and told him 
about Larry Oberstein and the harsh treatment that he had suffered. 


Dee told us that he had delayed opening his parachute until he was 
almost on the ground, and when he landed he broke his leg just 
above his ankle. He then hid under some brush until dark. For the 
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next ten days, he traveled at night and hid during the day, until the 
pain in his leg became so great and the hunger was so severe that he 
knocked on a farmhouse door and asked for food. The people 
notified the SS troops, who came and took him to their headquar- 
ters. They accused him of being a spy, as no aircraft had been 
downed in that vicinity. They kept him locked in a cell for most of 
his confinement, beating him severely many times over a long period 
of time. We all had a good cry, as we had been flying together for 
about eighteen months. After our happy reunion, we said goodbye. I 
never saw him again. 


The Voyage Home 

The six of us were taken by truck to Camp Lucky Strike to wait for a 

ship to take us back to the states. We waited there about four weeks, 
and I was paid a partial payment of twenty dollars in French money. 

This was the first money that I had received for nineteen months. 


Finally we were loaded on a G.I. truck and taken to Le Havre, France, 
and put on a liberty ship for our voyage home. I bought a box of 
Hershey's chocolate — twenty-four bars — which I ate as occasional 
special treats as I was crossing the ocean. We arrived in New York 
Harbor about ten o'clock p.m., and had to wait until the next 
morning before we could disembark. I could see the lights of the city 
from the ship, so I stayed on the deck all night. I was almost home, 
and all of my prayers had already been answered — well, almost all 
of them. 


I hadn't heard any news from home, nothing about my mother and 
father, four brothers and six pretty little sisters. I wondered if they 
were all alive and well. I wondered if they would remember me, or 
recognize me. I wondered how many of my friends had been killed, 
and about many more such questions. 


The Statue of Liberty 

Finally, after a sleepless night, the sun came up revealing the Statue 
of Liberty. It was the first time I had ever seen it. But I certainly 
knew the meaning of liberty. From the deck of my ship, I could see 
the skyline of tall and magnificent buildings, untouched by war, and 
it gave me a warm feeling of pride, knowing deep in my heart that 
our motto, “In God We Trust,” was the reason America is so great. 


God bless America. 
The End 
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About the Author 


y name is George Lee Hatcher, Jr. My father was George Lee 
Hatcher, Sr., and my mother, Fanny Lasure Hatcher. 


I was born in Erwin, Tennessee, October 14, 1920, the third child in 
a family of five boys and six girls. We were raised in a Christian 
home, and were all baptized in the First Christian Church. I grew up 
during the Great Depression. My father was employed by the 
Clinchfield Railroad Company as a conductor. 


During the Depression, my father was forced to move his family to 
Dante, Virginia, where we lived in one of the company houses near 
the railroad tracks. I saw my first steam locomotive at Dante, and the 
engineer waved at me as it went past our house. At that moment I 
fell in love with that locomotive, and dreamed that some day I 
would be able to operate one. That dream never left me. 


After the Depression, we moved back to Erwin, where I finished 
Unicoi County High School, graduating in the class of 1940. While 
there I had played football, as quarterback of the Erwin Blue Devils. 


My first job was working in the Unaka Department Store, where I 
earned the great sum of fifteen cents per hour. I worked after 
school, on Saturday, and during the summer, and saved enough 
money to buy my first automobile, a 1929 Model A touring car, for 
forty dollars. I named it “The YangePoo Express.” 


When the railroad began hiring firemen and brakemen, I began 
trying to get a job, but it took a lot of perseverance, and many tries, 
before I persuaded the general manager to hire me. I was notified of 
my job on a day I'll never forget — and neither will the rest of the 
world. It was Sunday, December 7, 1941 — Pearl Harbor Day. During 
the year and a half that I had been trying to get a job, I had said 
many times that when I was hired, I would promise to be the best 
fireman the railroad ever had. 


About six weeks later I had a chance to prove it. I was at Boulder, 
Virginia, as fireman on an extra 739 north, a large locomotive. It was 
a 4-88-4, equipped with two stokers. The stokers broke down, and I 
fired this locomotive by hand, using a coal-scoop, all the way to 
Dante, Virginia, without delay, with a full train. I was given ten 
merits for this accomplishment, which was put on my personal 
record. 


On June 25, 1942, I drove to Knoxville and volunteered for the Army 
Air Force. I passed all the examinations, including the physical, and 
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was sworn in and sent home to wait until notified. I came back home 
and worked until told to report for active duty — on January 9, 
1943. 


Now that I had been notified to leave my home and go off to war on 
the other side of the world, an awful dread came over me. How could 
I say goodbye without causing an uproar? Just thinking about it 
caused tears to come into my eyes. Finally I decided to take the 
cowardly way out — I left home several hours earlier than originally 
planned, without saying goodbye to anyone. 


Here are the names and ages of the members of my family at the 
time I left home for the Air Force. 


Thomas Edward 25 (Married to Virginia Moore) 

Lois Celesta (Died at age ten, railroad accident) 

George Jr. 22 (Single, later married Virginia Bailey) 

Margie Joella 19 (Later married Jack Hawkins) 

Bob 18 (Later married Ethel Smith) 

Norma 16 (Later married Jack Ingle) 

Betty 13 (Later married. Gene Frye) 

Wilma 11 (“Wimpy” — later m.. Richard Foster, 
still later Joe Huskins) 

David 9 (“Sonny” — later m. Mary Nelle Evans, 
still later Lane Goddard) 

Sue Ann 6 (“Suzy” — Later m. Travis Hughes) 

Alvin 4 (“Happy” — later m. Donna Patterson) 


So you see, it would have taken an awful lot of hugging to say 
goodbye. 


I first reported for duty in the Nashville Aviation Cadet Classification 
Center. Next came six weeks of basic training at Keesler Field, in 
Biloxi, Mississippi. From there I went to Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
for seven months of radio school. At the end of this training, I was 
promoted to buck sergeant. Next I attended six weeks of aerial- 
gunner school at Las Vegas, after which I was promoted to staff 
sergeant, and was assigned to a heavy-bomber crew. 


Crew: 

Pilot: William Dee Co-pilot: Robert Cottrell 
Navigator: Larry Oberstein Bombardier: Donald Jay 
Engineer: William Jones Radio Operator: George Hatcher 


Ball-turret Gunner: Steve Sak Rt. Waist-gunner: Stephen Floyd 
Left Waist-gunner: Orvil Sterner Tail Gunner: Tommy Treadwell 
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At Kearney, Nebraska, we were assigned to a “Flying Fortress,” a B- 
17 bomber, which the pilot promptly named “The Delayed Lady.” We 
flew her one hundred hours, going anywhere we wanted. After this, 
we were ordered to take the plane to Peterborough, England, and 
there to be assigned to Bomb Group 457, Bomb Squad 749, as part 
of the 8" Air Force. 


We flew to England via the northern route, which involved these 
legs: to Bangor, Maine; from there to Iceland; from there to Ireland; 
from there to England. 


We began flying bombing missions into Germany. After completing 
my third mission, I was given my first forty-eight-hour pass. I had 
learned that my older brother Ed was stationed in Manchester, 
England, so I took a passenger train to visit him there. I showed him 
some photos from home, and slept in his barracks before heading 
back. I didn’t have to take the train on the return trip, but was able 
to hitch a flight back to an airbase near Peterborough, and from 
there I thumbed a ride with an English army crew back to my base. 


Ed mailed the photos back to me the next day, but his letter was 
returned to him three days later, with the information that I was 
missing in action. My plane had been shot down the very next day 
after I came back from visiting him. So he found out that I had 
been reported MIA about four weeks before the news reached home. 


The temperature at altitude is near forty degrees below zero, even in 
summer, and all crew members wear “electric” clothing — electri- 
cally heated coveralls, gloves, shoes, and hats. We wore a pair of silk 
gloves under the electric ones, so that in case of a malfunction of a 
gun, we could handle it with the silk gloves — otherwise our hands 
would stick to the metal. After the plane reaches altitude, its guns 
look snow-white, as they are completely covered with a coating of 
frost. 


In addition to our electric shoes, we were advised to take our GI 
shoes on every mission, so we would have suitable walking shoes in 
case we were shot down. 


I married Virginia Bailey, the oldest daughter of Bernie C. Bailey and 
Pearl Tipton Bailey. We have three beautiful daughters: Mary 
Elizabeth (Beth), married to Larry Briggs, children Shannon and 
Julie; Brenda Sue Rudman, no children, married to Mel Rudman; 
Linda Rohling , children, Alan, Michael, Jodi. 
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The history channel reported that the Air Force in WW II had more 
casualties than the Marines and the Navy combined. And on the first 
Berlin mission, the number of B-17 crewmen killed in the air was 
about the same as the number of Germans killed on the ground by 
the bombs (about 400 each). 


The “Erwin Nine” 


Clyde Tinker* Allen Alford George Swingle* 
Fred Miller* Stan Norris Richard Edwards* 
Dick Franklin Jim Hensley George Hatcher 


* = Deceased 


For Additional Books please contact: 
Mr. George L. Hatcher 
738 Grove Street 
Erwin, TN 37650 
Each book is $10.00, plus $2.00 S & H 
Thank you for your support! 
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